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fixed ten-pound chains to Dostoevsky's ankles. Then Feodor,
together with Durov and Yastzhembsky, was taken out to
the courtyard where open sleighs, troikas, were waiting for
them. The cortege was headed by the closed coach of the
ministerial courier who was to escort them as far as Tobolsk.
In the clear, cold night the horses breathed gray steam.
Mikhail Dostoevsky and Miliukov stood at the gate of the
prison.
"Farewell," they shouted to the prisoners.
"Good-by," answered the condemned men.
The troikas glided along the quiet streets beneath the
lighted windows. Behind the panes pine trees glowed with
candles and silver toys. Shadows danced behind the curtains.
Dostoevsky loved Christmas; people were happy, they
laughed, ate, drank and played with their children. None of
them suspected that at that very moment three men huddled
in hired troikas, frozen, exhausted and lost, were leaving
St. Petersburg for the Siberian penitentiaries.
In 1854, Dostoevsky wrote to his brother: "I began to
look with curiosity at St. Petersburg as we traversed it. ...
We passed your house. Kraevsky's house was brightly il-
lumined, and it was at that point that I became mortally sad.
You yourself had told me about the Christmas tree there and
that Emilia Feodorovna was supposed to bring the children
to see it; and it seemed to me that I was saying farewell to
them. How I longed to see them, and how many times after-
wards, for several years, did I evoke them with tears in my
eyes!"
It was a difficult trip. The troikas were open, and the
convicts' short sheepskins were inadequate as a protection
against the cold. After a few stops at postal relays, the cor-